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V ersv The regular visitors of this peaceful spot 
know that a Iragrant nosegay Is placed every day 
by some unknown hanti upon the tomb of the fa- 
ther of Musette, of him Avbo sang "h& Vie de 
Bol.6 ne." AVe might almost fancy it was the ge- 
nius of Youth, so imaginatively sculptured on the 
tomb by Alms Millet, who lets fall these flowers at 
the foot of the monuments Pacseron, the Lh9- 
mond of musical youth, and Lebome, one of the 
last depositaries of Cherubini's magistral instruc- 
tion, also stayed the. steps of iMendsbip. Massini, 
the slngerof nature, and, like LuUy.'born at 
Florence, Ml with the flrs'. leaf ofautumn. Col- 
let, the learned professor o£ harmony, and Sar- 
rete, the immortal creator of the Conservatory of 
Music, were likewise visited by me. 

But it was at Pore la Chaise that ray heart was 
most acutely touched. That gi-eat Valley ol 
Dealk holds the revered remains of Lo Sueur, of 
Cherubini, of Boi'.dieu, of Rcicha, of Berton, of 
' Chopin, of Beliiui, and of Emile Prudent. Le 
Sueur, who welcomed iuf, In 1826, among his 
disciples, always entertained for me the senti- 
ments of a father. His fiery soul excited my own 
to the love of what is beautiful, great and true in 
art. Blessed be his memory 1 Cberubini, who 
honored me with special kindness, induced the 
Minister of the Interior to create for me the post 
Which tor twentj'-3ix years I have occupied at the 
CoEs r/atory. Boildieu was for me a model as 
well as a friendly master. Reich a took me by 
the hand, and proposed mo to Cherubini, in 1832, 
as his assistant professor, while Berton taught 
me to appreciate all the grandeur of Mozart, lor 
whom he entertained especial reverence. As for 
Chopin, a Polo by biith, I loyed him as a brother, 
and my heart bled sadly when the invaders of 
Warsaw destroyed and burned in the public 
square the piano on whicli this angei of Melan- 
choly had tried his first flights. But behold us 
at the tomb of Bellini 1— Bellini, who, in 1834> 
treated me like a brother, giving me the most 
cordial letters of recommendation to his friends 
in Rome and Naples, whither I proceeded, with 
hope Inmy heart audi he^chaplet of a "Grand 
Prix" around my forehead, .^lasl my chaplet 
has had but thorns, while that of him who sang 
"Norma" boasts of laurels which will flom-ish 
through future ages. 

As for the letters, the " open-sesames" which 
were to open for me so many friendly hearts, 1 
never used them, Bellini's death, which hap- 
pened in 1835, imposed upon me a painful duty. 
1 composed for the Valle Teatro, at Rpme, the 
"Ommaggia alia Memoiia dl Bellini," to words 
by. the Roman poet, Luidguia Pilaia, as a public 
mark of the respect of the whole world for the 
genius cut oil" in Its prime. But behold the tomb 
of Emile Prudent 1 Another talented man, full 
of youth, glory, and strength, whq succumbed at 
the very moment everything smiled upon him] 
He was my friend and my pupil in the dry study 
of scienc", which his melodious genius knew so 
well how to conceal beneath the flowers of In- 
spiration. Not far from him reposes Pierre La- 
grave, a young tfellow-student of mine, one of the 
first victims of the cholera, in 1832. He was 
twenty years of age. His natural abiUties were 
admirable, and he would, doubtless, have achieved 
a brilliant career. But wherefbre lament the lot 



of an artist who seemed destined to accomplish 
great things? Who knows? Perhaps, like so 
many who have survived him, he wouW have 
been condemned to the punishment of Tantalus 1 
There is nothing more horrible for a man than to 
feel worthy of taking a place at the banquet of 
art, and to be continually pushed back by skillful 
mediocrity, or by the egotism of those who pos- 
sess brains, but not feeling. 

Happy are those who die young, and those who 
die poor I The former are the only persons ever 
regretted, ajjd the latter the only ones at whose 
ob£«quies the tears shed are sincere. ♦ 

A. Elwaet. 
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SOUTH ROOM (Continued\ 
No. 457, "The Signal," is probably one of the 
worst pictures ever painted by Geo. Inness: the 
sky is hard and cold, the distance ditto, while the 
foreground is painted with total disregard to 
truth or nature. Mr. Inness never should have 
exhibited this picture. 

Nos. 470 and 484 are badly painted portraits of 
General and Mrs. Fremont, by Joseph Fagnani, 
that of the lady being peculiarly diverted of all 
semblance of vitality. 

No. 471 is Edwin White's " Trial of St. Stephen 
betore the Council of rianhedrim. ' The picture 
has already been noticed at length in these col- 
umns. 

No. 472, " The Rock of Ages," by J. A. Oertel, 
is remarkably suggestive of the "Black Orook," 
and is particularly noticeable for some very blue 
and very marvellously painted.water. 

Now we come to the great gem, in size, of the 
exhibition; its number is 479, it is called "Cho- 
corua Peak," and it is painted by D. Huntington, 
P. N. A. Mr. Huntington has earned for himself 
the reputation of being one of the best of our 
portrait paintersj heretofore, however, his ef- 
forts in the landscape line have not been crowned 
with what can justly be termed overwheiming 
success. This is no reason, however, why, when 
Mr. Huntington does paint a landscape it should 
not be hung upon the "line." Besides,^ Mr. 
Huntington is President- of the National Acad- 
emy, and a member of the Hanging Committee. 

Chocorua Peak is generally supposed to be a 
pretty high place, whether it is that Mr. Hunting- 
ton's lofty imaginatiou soars beyond height, or 
whether It is that, like Kate Peyton in " Griffith 
Gaunt," he has,eyes that look tbrward an unlim- 
ited number ol piles it is impossible to^state with 
any degree of certainty, suffice it to say that, 
whatever may be the height of the Chocorua Peak 
of nature, the Chocorua Peak of Mr. Huntington 
rises little above' the level of a very second rate 
hill. 

To the mind, trammelled by vulgar prejudices, 
the sky Is supposed to possess some degree of at- 
mosphere; in view of this Mr. Huntington is de- 
serving of unbounded praise in having so entu-ely 
discarded all conventionality in the sky which 
surrounds his ' ' Chocorua Peak. " Wool is a very 
useful material— saffe to speculate in, and very 



comfortnb'e when made into stockings— but It 
h s been left lor Mr. Huntington to apply It to 
the manufacture of the sky. Rare triumiA of 
mind over atmospheric matter 1 To tbe inhabi- 
tant of Hoboken, and the possessor of an aqua- 
rium, water presents an appearance of transpa- 
rency. Deluded mortals! They have never 
seen Mr. Huntington's " Chocorua Peak." 

Webster defines a tree as " a plant whose stem 
or stock is woody, branched, and peicnnial, and 
above a certain size.-' Mr.Huntington defines a 
tree as "a metal, the hardest,, most common, and 
most useful of all the metals,"— in other words, 
iron, Mr. Webster was a somewhat ceUb,'ated 
lexicographer, whether Mr. Huntington lays 
claim lo the same distinction, deponent saith not. 
Mr. Huntingfon, however, is the painter of " Cho- 
corua Peak," and the President of the National 
Academy; hence his definition should carry some 
weight. 

A truly remarkable picture is "Chocorua 
Peak." 

No. 480, "Mrs. Robert D. Holmes," by F. T. 
L. Boyle, is a very unsatisfactory portrait of one 
of the most beautiful ladies in New York. 

No. 485, " The Old Tannery on the Road to 
Franconia," by F. p. Williams, is an eflbctively 
sunny picture, somewhat lacking in flnish; the 
quality of the greens throughout is exceedingly 
pleasant. 

No. 494, "The Grand Hall, Levcns, West- 
moreland," by E. L. Henrj', is a beautit\il piece 
of architectural drawing, almost faultless in per- 
spective and thoroughly good in color; Mr. 
Henry, however, should pay more attention to the 
drawing and painting of the human figure. 

Nos. 496 and 501, "The Conti-aband" and 
"The Recruit," by T. W. Wood, are two excel- 
lent specimens of character drawing, good alike 
in color and expression, though somewhat marred 
by an unpleasant feeling of hardness. 

No. 498, "From Tegner's Drapa," by 

Hamilton, is a very ambitions picture; Mr. Ham- 
ilton has attempted much and accomplished 
a great deal; tl)e action of the water is well ren-' 
dered, and the sky not painted upon Hunting- 
tonian principles; the whole picture, however, 
is too sensational in effect to be altogether satis- 
factory. 

Kensett's No. 499, "A Reminiscence of the 
Bay of Salerno," is by no means up to the gen- 
tleman's usual high standard of excellence— a 
strongly luminous efl'ect is produced, it is true, 
but then it is produced by entkely artificial 
means; color is forced, and thin painting is in 
many parts resorted to to produce transparency. 
The distant water, parts of the sky, and the efiect 
of sunlight through the trees in the foreground 
are al',nost unexceptionable, but the foreground 
rocks, and in fact the entire foreground, are lack- 
ing consistency. Added to this, the picture is 
too evident an imitation of Claude Lorraine to 
lay claim to ^ny amount of originality. 

No. 505, "The Meadow Brook, SimsLury," by 
A. D. Shattuck. Mr. Shattuck has consistently 
painted the same class of pictures fbr several 
years back; they are always bright, pleasant and 
sunny, but in no one of them is thei-e any sign of 
improvement. The present picture is pleasant in 
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tOBo nml Intensely sunny in clTec;, beyond wblch 
iti3but7we%. 

"The Domes 01 the Great Yo Semite," by A. 
Blerstadt, now on exhibition at the Tenth Street 
Studio Building for the bcnellt of the Southern 
Relief Association, is nbout on a par with the 
generality ol" all this gentleman's former pro- 
ductions, there is great finish, elaboration of 
detail, and careful study, but there is not 
grandeur, truth, or nature. Mr. Bicratadt's 
work?, to use the language of a cotemporary, 
"are all on the surtace." You see bis pictures 
once and you bnve seen all there is in tliem, there 
are no subtle beauties, no hidden truths to at- 
tract close ccru.iny and studj ; he is a painter 
who attracts the public more by the choice of his 
subjects than by the genunio merits t)f Ills 
pictures. 

In the "Domes of the Great Yo Semite" there 
are unquestionably many points of r.ire excel- 
lence—the cliffs on either side, those in the ex- 
treme and middle distance, a portion of the fore- 
ground, and parts of the valley are thoroughly 
good, but beyond these all is mechanical aud 
artificial, resembling more a photograph than an 
oil picture. This, alter all, is Mr. Bierstadt's 
great fault, an undue elaboration of unimportant 
detail, to cover which he has recourse to unnat- 
ural and exaggerated effects totally untrue alilie 
in art and nature. Until this lault is overcome 
ho can never hope to assume that high position 
in the world of art to which at present ignorant 
newspaper criticism and tLe dictum of fashion 
have elevated him. 

Palistta. 
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BY MISS COSTELLO. 



When, at the beginning of June, I set out, like 
a traveller in tlie eigliteenth century who records 
the same object as mine, on the simo coast of 
Sussex, I scarcely expected to be repaid for al- 
lowing his Ibotsteps. "Pi-oceeding," he says, 
" along the shore in quest oif a house, I came to 
Southwick village, where there is a harbor for 
ships to ride in, going or coming into the river, 
where probably the Forius Adiimi ot the Ro- 
mans was, as a village near has the name of 
Portslade." 

Wliether the worthy adventurer of a century 
since succdeded in discovering a rural retreat in 
which to hide him from the glare of the "garish 
eye of day," he does not go 'on to inform m, but 
irhe had done so, I am much inclined to think ho 
would have fixed on precisely the same locality, 
and probably the same tenement, as that which 
received mo, a wanderer in search of the jiic- 
• turesque. 

That any one should indulge In so idle a dream 
as the hope of finding rural beauty four mil°s 
ti-om Brighton, and scarcely two Hom the ugly 
port ot fcboreham, wdl naturally excite surprise; 
but still more surprising is the fact that it was 
found without further looking after. Whether a 
remarlcable season of , redundant foliage had 
clothed the trees with more than rtsual beauty, 
and their close concealment had more than usu- 
ally attracted tlie birds, certain it is that South- 
wick shone in my sight like an oas's in the 
desert. 



Perhaps my eyes, IIkc those of Catherine, had 

" iSo long been dazzled by the sun. 
That ev'ry thing I looked on seemed green," 

and thus I required to go no further, but deter- 
mined to set up my summer rest, within sight ol 
one of the prettiiest little shingle spires, sur- 
mounting a square Nonnan tower, that can be 
loand anywhere. 

A curious furze hedge, ot ingenious construe 
tion, attracted my attention, as I wandered 
througli the .village of Southwick, and tbl'owing 
it for a little distance, I reached a rustic gate 
which led me, between thick shrubs, by a narrow 
path, to an antique house faced with grey stone, 
and half covered, fl'om the ground to the roof, 
with pale roses, which grew at the:r will, and 
seemed little indebted to the gardener's care. 

Tiicre was an nir of quiet, of silence, of antique 
comfort about the place, whicli at once succeeded 
la arresting me, and, without lurther question, 
here 1 resolved to take up my residence for the 
brief time that my restless star ever allows me 
to remain in oiie spot. 

From that moment I found myselt in as deep 
seclusion as if I had sought solitude in the distant 
valleys of Brittany or North Wales, and but for 
the occasional booming of the sea when the wind 
was higher than usual, and the tides were 

"Pressed by the moon, mute arbitress," 

I might have forgotten how near my dwelling 
was to the sliore. 

A continual chorus of birds, however, "throstle, 
thrush, and nightingale, " enlivened my retreat, 
and the sliarp, impatient note of tlie peacock 
sometimes broke the stillness, as that beautiful 
and vain coquette in feathers— for the bird is 
always represented ^s female by the poets of the 
East, who understand these things— swept with 
dignified demeanor across the lawn which spread 
belore my windows. To those who are not aware 
of the peacock's cry, it may pass as any other 
sound, but to the initiated there is more in it 
than meets the ear. It is re'corded in Persian 
lore, that this lovely creature possesses a fatal 
knowledge of former wickedness, when in a 
human shape, and is continually reminded of her 
crimes when she looks upon her ugly legs; it is 
then that, horrified with the thronging memories 
that oppress her, she litis up her voice and 
laments in those shrill strains which disturb the 
ear trom afar. It is in vain that she tries to 
Ibrget her grief in her pride, by exulting over the 
humble companions around her, and venting her 
il!-humor on the smallest of them : she is forever 
mortified to behold her coarse, large legs, and 
cannot repress the expression of her despair. 

There is, at the end of the lawn on which this 
lixir unfortunate is worn to lament, a ruin so 
overgrown with ivy, that the form ot I's walls is 
scarcely discernible; and the long arrow-slits 
through which the ilght-occe streamed, are near- 
ly blocked up by the thick garlands of bright 
leaves that cluster round them. 

" I have otton climbed over those ruins," said 
a pretty little boy of eight yeai-s old to me, as we 
were one evening standing contemplating the 
flight of numerous pigeons which darted trom a 
variety of resting-places among the displaced 
stones. 

" And arc there any beyond what we see here?" 
I inquired. 

"Oh, yes," returned my little guide eagerly," 
"but I am not allowed to go there now, becausa 
I once nearly fell down a deep pit between the 



stairs of the tower where the owl's nest was. Oui* 
gardener knows all about the tower and who 
they were who once lived in it. That old black 
cabinet in your room came out ot the ruins, bd 
says," ■ 

I was not long, after this infbnnation, in find- 
ing the gardener, who was a very-hged man, ra- 
ther deaf, and a little Burly,-^HS temper a good 
deal tried by the conduct of Iho moles, which 
were constantly disturbing his wallis. 

"The ereteers," e-xclaimed he, " there they be, 
at it agep I— consesserently a worrltti.ng and ter- 
rifi'ing of the ground— a letting it have no peace. 
It's my belief they be a sort of evil spirits." 

"Not unlikely," said- I; "and who knows 
whether they don't come out of the r: ins? I've 
heard there are odd stories respecting tbem; but 
I suppose no one knows anything about them 
now ; since the railroad ran through this country, 
no doubt all old traditions are swept away.-"' 

He looked up as I spoke with rather an ofi'end- 
ed expression, and remarked tiiat if any one could 
tell it ought to be he, for he believed no one in the 
parish had known the locality longer." 

" No w, " he went on to say, ' ' perhaps you never 
remarked that long piece of stone that lies in the 
.hick grass, where the ground's highest, above 
the apple orchard there -many passes' that by 
and never notices it; but I knew that stone since 
I was a boy— ay, and so did my father, and his 
grandfather too; and it stood alone in that fleliT, 
wliich they called the Stone Field because of it; 
but when they took and cut up the place for their 
railroad, they knocked it over, though it had been 
standing, i>erhaps, ever since the world was 
made, it all's true of it as I've heard," 

r looked at the huge piece of granite to which 
he pointed, whicl^ lay halt concealed amongst the 
high grass, andf a feeling of awe came over ine, 
as I recognized what I could not for a moment 
doubt was one of those Druid stones with which 
the Downs were so plentifully strewn, but which, 
one by one, have given way to modern improve- 
ments, and have been displaced or ground into 
powder beneath the inexorable wheels of the en- 
gine, which 

"Stands ready to smite once, and smites no 
more.". 

"This," said f, half addressing him, "is, no 
doubt, a Druid stone— it is like the Menhirs of 
Brittany." 

"Ay," returned he, "it's one of them stones 
mentioned in Scripture you icnow, in Exodus, 
where it says, ' ' If tho.u make me an altar of stone 
thou Shalt not build it of hewn stone; for, if thod- 
litt up thy tool upon It, thou hast pollutedit ;" and 
this here bit of granite has never been cut by no 
tool." 

He had Invested it with more solemnity than I 
had dreamed of in my philosophy. 

" I want to have it stood upright, as it used to 
be," continued he; "and have flowers trained' 
over it; it would look well so— however, it shan't 
never be moved out of its place in my time, I 
respect it too much more." 

I led my Mend the gardener fl"om one subject 
to another, with questions about the plaqe, till by 
degrees I found myself in possession of the tra- 
dition I sought. 

Notwithstanding a variety of anachronisms in 
his narration, f contrived to put the story lie told 
me together, and airangmg it 

" Afcer what flourishes my nature pleases," 
it stands in my memory as fbllows. 



